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CHAPTER Ul—icrtUimud) 

§13. Transftrtru* of Evil 

THE custom of killing the god has now been proved to 
have been practised by people* in the hunting, pastoral, and 
agricultural stages of society, and the various reasons for 
observing it have been explained. One aspect of the 
custom still remains to be noticed- The accumulated mis- 
fortunes and sins o: the whole people arc sometimes laid 
upon the dying god, who is supposed to bear them away for 
ever, leaving the people innocent and happy. The notion 
that we can transfer our guilt and pains and griefs to some 
other being who will bear them in our stead is familiar to 
the savage mind. It arises from a very obvious confusion 
between the physical and the mental. Because it is possible 
to transfer a load of wood, stones, or what not, from our own 
back to the back of another, the savage fancies that it is 
equally possible to transfer the burden of his pains and sins 
and sorrows to another, who will suffer them in his stead. 
Upon this idea he acts, and the result is an endless number 
of often very unamiablc devices for putting off upon some 
one else the trouble which a man shrinks from bearing him- 
self. Such devices arc amongst the most familiar facts in 
folk-lore ; but for the benefit of readers who arc not professed 
students of folk-lore, some illustrations may be given. 

It is not necessary that the evil should be trans- 
ferred from the culprit or sufferer to a person ; it may 
equally well be transferred to an animal or a thing, though 
in the last ease the thing is often only a vehicle to 
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convey the trouble to the first person who touches it. In 
some of the East Indian islands they think that epilepsy 
can be cured by striking the patient on the face with 
the leaves of certain trees and then throwing: them away. 
The disease is believed to have passed into the leaves 
and to have b:cn thrown away with them. 1 When an 
Atkhan of the Aleutian Islands had committed a grave 
sin and desired to unburden himself of his guilt, he pro- 
ceeded as follows. Having chosen a time when the sun 
was clear and unclouded, he picked up certain weeds and 
carried them about his person. Then he laid them down, 
and calling the sun to witness, cast his sins upon them, after 
which, having eased his heart of all that weighed upon it, he 
threw the weeds into the fire, and fancied that thus he 
cleansed himself of his guilt. 5 In Vcdic times a younger 
brother who married before his elder brother was thought to 
have sinned in so doing, but there was a ceremony by which 
he could purge himseif of his sin. Fetters of reed-grass were 
laid on him in token of his guilt, and when they had been 
washed and sprinkled they were dung into a foaming torrent, 
which swept them away, while the evil was bidden to vanish 
with the foam of the stream* An Arab cure for melancholy 
or madness cau*d by love is to put a dish of water on the 
sufferer’s head, drop melted lead into it, and then bury the 
lead in an open field ; thus the mischief that was in the man 
gees away.* Amongst the Miotse of China, when the eldest 
son of the house attains the age of seven years, a ceremony 
called "driving away the devil" wkes place. The father 
makes a kite of straw and lets it fly away in the desert, 
bearing away all evil with it.* Dyak priestesses expel ill- 
luck from a house by hewing and slashing the air in every 
coiner of it with wooden swords, which they afterwards wash 
in the river, to let the ill-luck float away down stream. 
Sometimes they sweep misfortune out of the house with 

i J.G. K. Riedrl, Dt * It. OMoibae, DU Etligioa da 

ran** huuJuM 'StM^s m Kfli, p. 32 a. 

I>j>. s£6 if., 30s, 357 " 7 - i tjv id., • Till. I tamed from my hired \V. 
|>p. 141, 340. Robenn* Smith. vho mentioned as 

hil fttXtbOiily Davit! of T*d»jia % 

1 PelrcrfT. Rtpvi cn :ht Potation, in iht *0 rr “Onri" 

Jh4hu/uSi and Xtuyrat <f Ai*$ka, * K. Antlrcc, JZtknagtafkiu ht t'v*'- 
p. 15S M* W V<rgUi<k< % p. *f. 
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brooms made of tlie leaves of certain plants and sprinkled 
with rice-water and blood. Having swept it clean out of 
every room and into a toy-house made of bamboo, they set 
the little house with its load of bad luck adrift on the river. 
The cuirent carries it away out to sea, where it shifts its 
baleful cargo to a certain kettk-shaped ship, which floats 
in mid -ocean and receives in its capacious hold all the 
ills that flesh is heir to. Well would it be with man- 
kind if the evils remained for ever tossing far away on 
the billows ; but, alas, they arc dispersed from the ship to 
the four winds, and settle again, and yet again, on the weary 
Dyak world. On Dyak rivers you may sec many of the 
miniature houses, laden with manifold misfortunes, bobbing 
up and down on the current, or sticking fast in the thickets 
that line the banks. 1 To cuic toothache some of the 
Australian blacks apply a heated spear -thrower to the check. 
The spear thrower is then cast away, and the toothache goes 
with it in the shape of a black stone called karriiuh. Stones 
of this kind are found in old mounds and sandhills They 
are carefully collected and thrown in the direction of enemies 
in order to give them toothache. 3 In Mtrzapur a mode of 
transferring disease is to fill a pot with flowers and rice and 
bury it in a pathway covered up with a flat stone. Who- 
ever touches this is supposed to contract the disease. The 
practice is called cha/auvm, or "passing on' the malady. 
This sort of thing goes on daily in Upper India. Often 
while walking of a morning in the bazaar you will soc a little 
pile of earth adorned with flowers in the middle of the road. 
Such a pile usually contains some scabs or scales from the 
body of a small-pox patient, which are placed there in the 
hops that some one may touch them, and by catching the 
disease may relieve the sufferer.’ 

In the western district of the island of Timor, when men 
or women are making long and tiring journeys, they fan 
themselves with leafy branches, which they afterwards throw 

' C. llupt. “ Kortr Verhoivleiins fur T.t&Hti’rafil,. y (1H92), p. ijl. 
ova <)« Co&ilieM, /Wen cm. <!ci * I. Dawson, W«vrW.r« 
DojaklM*." nHrkrift AW.A1.1* p. 59. 

1846, dL dL \\ t «9 If. i r. * W. CroAe. /.» nwAk/Aw U ttu 
Gutsiwifcy. " ISe Thaogcmle d<r l>rn- /‘jfn.str AWfrwn «*.< Ptitfon M 
ken J*f Harney" lalma/mia/ti Arikif Nf/kt-H |« 106. 
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away on particular spots where their forefathers did the 
same before them. The fatigue which they felt is thus 
supposed to have passed into the leaves and to be left 
behind. Others use stones instead of leaves.' Similarly in 
the Babar Archipelago tired people will strike them- 
selves with stones, believing that they thus transfer to the 
stones the weariness which they felt in their own bodies. 
They then throw away the stones in places which are 
specially set apart for the purpose. 1 A like belief and 
practice in many distant parts of the world have given 
rise to those cairns or heaps of sticks and leaves which 
travellers often observe beside the path, and to which 
every passing native adds his contribution in the shape 
of a Stone, or stick, or leaf. Thus in the Solomon and 
Banks Islands the native* are wont to throw sticks, 
stones, or leaves upon a heap at a place of stoep de- 
scent, or where a difficult path begins, saying, " There goes 
my fatigue.” The act it not a religious rite, for the thing 
thrown on the heap is not an offering to spiritual powers, 
and the words which accompany the act are not a prayer. 
It is nothing but a magical ceremony for getting rid of 
fatigue, wliich the simple savage fancies he can embody in a 
stick, leaf, or stone, and so cast it from him.* An early 
Spanish missionary to Nicaragua, observing that along the 
paths there were heaps of stones on which the Indians as 
they passed threw grass, asked them why they did so. 
“ Because we think," was the answer, " that thereby we are 
kept from weariness and hunger, or at least that we suffer 
less from them."* In Guatemala also piles of stones may 
be seen at the partings of ways and on the tops of cliffs and 
mountains. Every passing Indian used to gather a handful 
of grass, rub his legs with It, spit on it, and deposit it with a 
small stone on the pile, firmly pcisuadcd that by so doing he 
would restore their flagging vigour to his weary limbs/ Here 

i J. G r. Klnlrl. - Die lawt*h>ft * Ovieio. Hhtoitt In AVM-o/uo 
Diwjii oder Wen-Time*," Dtnfuie i^o), p. «z if (Teraim-Gwu. 

Ofivrafbirtit BldUtr, •- 231. pun, Fo/agfi, KtlaUnti et MtmOrt, 

• At- \iutk- tn kr«lS*ri£r ras . 

Un tutu&n Silrta tn Papua, p. 340. * Eraser dc Bourt.uug, Hitinrt 

* R. H. Codringlon, T»r Mrtan- da Aatiaui ihIMn rfn .Vet 11 of n A- 

p. i8d. r Amlrifut-Ctntnlt, iL 564 1 ompetc 
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the nibbing of the limbs with the grass, like the Babar 
custom of striking the body with a stone, was doubtless a 
mode of extracting the fatigue from them as a preliminary 
to throwing it away. Similarly on the plateau between 
Lakes Tanganyika and Nyatsa the native earners, before 
they ascend a steep hill with their loads, will pick up a stone, 
spit on it, rub the calves of their legs with it, and then 
deposit it on one of those small piles of stones which arc 
commonly to be found at such spots in this part of Africa. 
A recent English traveller, who noticed the custom, was in- 
formed that the earners practise it "to make their legs 
light,* 1 in other words, to extract the fatigue from them. 
On the banks of the Kei river in Southern Africa, about 
seventy years ago, another English traveller noticed some 
heaps of stones. On inquiring what they meant, he was 
told by his guides that when a Cafirc felt weary he had but 
to add a stone to the heap to regain fresh vigour/ From 
other accounts of the Caffre custom we learn that these cairns 
are generally on the sides or tops of mountains, and that 
before a native deposits his stone on the pile he spits on it.’ 
The practice of spitting on the stone which the weary way- 
farer lays on the pile is probably a mede of transferring his 
fatigue the more effectually to the material vehicle which is 
to rid him of it. Wc have seen that the practice prevails 
among the Indians of Guatemala and the natives of the Tan- 
ganyika plateau, and it appears to be observed also in 
similar circumstances in Corea, where the cairns arc to be 
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found especially on the tops of passes.' From the primitive 
point of view nothing can be more natural than that the 
cairns or the heaps of sticks and leases to which the tired 
traveller adds his contribution should stand at the top of 
passes and. in general, on the highest points of the read. 
The wayfarer who has toiled, with aching limbs and throbbing 
temples, up a long and steep ascent, is aware of a sudden 
alleviation as soon as he has reached the summit ; he feels as 
if a weight had been lifted from him, and to the savage, with 
his concrete mode of thought, it seems natural and easy to 
cast the weight from him in the shape of a stone or stick, or a 
bunch of leaves or of grass. Hence it is that the piles which 
represent the accumulated weariness of many foot-sore and 
heavy-laden travellers arc to be seen wherever the road runs 
highest in the lofty regions of Bolivia, Tibet, Bhootan, and 
Burma,’ in the passes of the Andes and the Himalayas, as 
well *3 in Corea, Caffiaria, Guatemala, and Melanesia. 

But it is not mere bodily fatigue which the savage fancies 
he can rid himself of In this easy fashion. Unable dearly to 
distinguish the immaterial from the material, the abstract 
from the concrete, he is assailed by vague temxs, he feels 
himself exposed to some ill-defined danger on the scene of 
any great crime or great misfortune. The place to him 
seems haunted ground, The thronging memories that 
crowd upon his mind, if they are not mistaken by him for 
goblins and phantoms, oppress his fancy with a leaden 
weight. His impulse is to flee from the dreadful spot, 
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to shake off the burden that seems to cling to him like 
a nightmare. Thu, in his simple sensuous way, he thinks 
he can do by casting something at the horrid place and 
hurrying by. For will not the contagion of misfortune, 
the horror that clutched at his heart-strings, be diverted from 
himself into the thing? will it not gather up in itself all the 
evil influences that threatened him, and so leave him to pur- 
sue his journey in safety and peace ? Some such train of 
thought, if these gropings and fumbling; of a mind in dark- 
ness deserve the name of thought, seems to explain the 
custonf, observed by wayfarers in many lands, of throwing 
sticks or stones on places where something horrible has 
happened or evil deeds have been done. When Lieutenant 
Younghusband was travelling across the great desert of Gobi 
his caravan descended, losvards dusk on n June evening, into 
a long depression between the hills, which war notorious as 
a haunt of robbers. His guide, with a terror-stricken face, 
told how not long before nine men out of a tingle caravan 
had been murdered, and the rest left in a pitiable state to 
continue their journey on foot across the awful desert. A 
horseman, too, had just been seen riding towards the hills. 
“ We had accordingly to keep a sharp look-out. and when 
we reached the foot of the hills, halted, and, taking the loads 
off the camels, wrapped ourselves up in our sheepskins and 
watched through the long hours of the night Day broke at 
last, and then we silently advanced and entered the hills. 
Very weird and fantastic in their rugged outline were they, 
and here and there a cairn of stones marked where some 
caravan had been attacked, and as we passed these each man 
threw one more stone on the heap." 1 In the Norwegian 
district of TeUemarken a cairn is piled up wherever anything 
fearful has happened, and every passer-by must throw 
another stone on it, or some evil will befall him. 1 In Sweden 
and the Estboniati island of Ocscl the same custom is prac- 
tised on scenes of clandestine or illicit love, with the strange 
addition in Ocscl that when a man has lost his cattle he will 
go to such a spot, and, while he flings a stick or ‘tone on it, 

'* F. E. VnunefcuitanA “A Jcutnoy (iRSS), i>. *04 
nctw Ctntrtl Aria," Pre«fJb-p ■ F. fJcUrcchl, /nr VtStohmot, 
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will .say, “ I bring thee wood. Let me soon find my lost 
cattle." 1 Far from these northern lands, the Dyaks of 
Batang Lupar keep up an observance of the same sort in the 
forests of Borneo. Beside their paths may be seen heaps of 
sticks or stones which are called “ lying heaps." Each heap 
is in memory of some man who told a stupendous lie or dis- 
gracefully failed in carrying out an engagement, and every- 
body who passes adds a stick or stone to the pile, saying as 
he docs so, “ For So-and-so's lying heap .” 1 

But, as might perhaps have been anticipated, it is on scenes 
of murder and sudden death that this rude method of averting 
or diverting evil is most commonly practised. The custom that 
every passer -by must cast a stone or stick on the spot where 
some one has come to a violent end, whether by murder or 
otherwise, has been observed in practically the same form in 
st*:h many and diverse parts of the world a* Ireland, Franco, 
Spain. Sweden, Germany, Bohemia, I-esboi, Morocco, Armenia, 
Arabia. India. North America, Venezuela. Bolivia, Celebes, 
and New Zealand.' Sometimes the scene of the murder or 
death may also be the grave of the victim, but it need not 
always be so, and in Europe, where the dead are buried in 
consecrated ground, the two placet would seldom coincide. 
However, the custom of throwing stones or sticks on a grave 

' F. Utbrwhi, Zn. *W*,We. p. 210 : Gwreola « P.xwi. FolEUrt 
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